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ON THE SOURCES AND METHODS OF RESEARCH 
IN ECONOMIC HISTORY' 

AMONG the economic " schools " of the present day 
there is one which has shifted its interest entirely 
away from the problems set by the " historical " 
school, that is, from questions of origin and development in 
economic life. These economic Neoteroi seem to be interested 
almost exclusively in " price ", " markets " and " business 
cycles ", most particulary of late in the latter subject. In point 
of historical period they operate almost exclusively in the space 
of time since the Industrial Revolution. This temporal limita- 
tion is apparently justified by the general uniformity to be found 
in the fact that machine production is the dominating character- 
istic of the entire period. It finds further justification in the 
nature of the available materials of investigation, namely the 
statistics furnished by the governments of Europe and the 
United States during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
The methods of investigation in these new lines of interest are 
mathematical — one might almost say mechanical. By the study 
of the data furnished upon some one industry, by eliminating 
as far as possible all disturbing and extraneous factors, students 
of economics hope to attain a body of sound statistical results 
out of which eventually certain valid economic laws may be as- 
certained. They have apparently brought satisfactory support 
to the empirical observation of men of a generation ago, that 
periods of business depression are recurrent, and recurrent in 
a kind of approximate rhythm. They have discarded the as- 
sumption prevalent in my college days that economic crises are 
abnormal or pathological. They accept these as necessary and 
inevitable parts of a business cycle — prosperity, crisis, depres- 
sion. At least they regard crisis and depression as inevitable 

1 Read at the annual meeting of the American Historical Society, held in St. Louis 
on Dec. 29, 1921, as one of a series of papers and talks presented in a general con- 
ference on the History of Civilization. 
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under the existing order of modern capitalistic industry. The 
more careful among these investigators seem to be averse to 
claim that they have established other than a roughly approxi- 
mate periodicity in the modern business cycle. 

One may doubt the accuracy and completeness of most 
statistical data and the possibility of eliminating entirely the 
subjective element from the decisions reached by the methods 
of statistical analyses. It is true that economists cannot isolate 
a field of experimentation. There is in actuality no possibility 
of establishing the Isolated State, such as von Thtinen set up in 
imagination when he attempted to work out in agriculture the 
effect of price upon the relative profitability and, in conse- 
quence, the application in practice, of the three-field system as 
against the crop-rotation system. The exigencies of human 
life put objectivity in social and economic experimentation 
practically out of the question. Granting these weaknesses, I 
am nevertheless inclined to see great possibilities in the present 
methods of work used by the economists of the " market " and 
■" cycle " schools. They seem to be working with great earn- 
estness and conviction, but in a healthy frame of mind. They 
are at present in the period of the collection of the available 
facts and the analysis of these facts, as far as possible, with 
mathematical precision. 

The time will surely come when these students of economics 
will also develop an interest in the past. They will then ask of 
the historian what has really occurred in the past in regard to 
this or that phase of the economic movements in which they are 
interested. This demand, it seems to me, will be an entirely 
justified one. If we historians cannot satisfy them, they will, 
by our default, be compelled to attack these problems them- 
selves and seek their own solutions. The dangers inherent in 
the economists' methods of approach have been clearly shown 
in the work of the older historical school, particularly Rod- 
bertus and Biicher. In the ancient field at least their attempt 
to establish a system of the historical development of economic 
activity has resulted in a distorted picture, in which the large 
outlines and background were often either dubious or wrong, 
and the special economic agencies, with their groupings and 
inter-relations, incorrectly depicted. 
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Unfortunately my knowledge of the economic data for the 
period of the later Middle Ages and the Reformation does not 
permit me to speak with confidence of the results of the work 
of the economists of the historical school in these fields. 
Schmoller's presentation of the economic theory and practice 
of the later " pre-capitalistic " period is certainly to be excepted 
from the criticism given. But his ancient and early medieval 
pictures do not inspire confidence. 

The reasons for the failure of the older economists to obtain 
results which have won the confidence either of their own group 
or of the historians, are fundamental ones. They lack that 
specialized knowledge of the sources of information which 
alone would enable them to distinguish between acceptable evi- 
dence and broken, isolated and doubtful hints or suggestions. 
Second : in their search for " stages " of economic development, 
they tend to group and tie up into packets marked with a single 
rubric, facts belonging to economic periods which are entirely 
different in character. Third : they lack that intimate knowl- 
edge of the manifold activities of men of the past which were 
not economic, within which and through which alone the eco- 
nomic movements obtained their sanction and their meaning. 
In this situation their demand upon the historian — that he fur- 
nish them with trustworthy information, tell them what can be 
known and what cannot be known — is from every standpoint 
justified. Historians have their own Organon, as Aristotle 
would say, and their own discipline. The products which they 
turn out should be such as to inspire confidence, both their own 
and that of those working in related fields of research. 

The methods of the investigations of the historians who thus 
direct their interests toward the solution of economic and social 
problems, as it seems to me, must be determined by the nature 
and amount of the available evidence. In the statistical period 
(roughly from 1 790-1 840 to the present), they must either ac- 
cept or reject the results obtained by the modern school of 
economists, according to their judgment as to the credibility or 
non-validity of such results ; or they must acquaint themselves 
with the methodical use of statistical data, which seems to offer 
the safest guide to the goal of scientific results, and thus work 
out their own solutions. 
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For the entire historical period preceding this time, the 
methods, and consequently the results, will be non-statistical. 
The data will be composed of isolated and non-consecutive 
facts. The results will be non-scientific, in point of exactness, 
and must be frankly regarded and stated as estimates, impres- 
sionistic conclusions, or mere opinions, as the case may warrant. 

Though the methods of investigation employed must differ 
essentially from those used in the statistical period, the differ- 
ence is one of kind but not one of intensity. The discipline 
must be quite as exacting — perhaps more so. Most particularly 
the investigator's power of personal inhibition must be great. 
Above all he must be aware of a natural desire to apply merci- 
lessly the third degree to his evidence and exact from it, by 
force, confessions which normal treatment cannot substantiate. 
Again, the methods followed in the two periods will necessarily 
differ because of the fact that in the modern, or statistical, 
period the investigator must seek to set apart a given group of 
statistical data and study these in comparative isolation. The 
student working in the period of non-coherent data must, on 
the contrary, from the outset, attempt to see the facts which he 
has been able to gather in the light of all the related informa- 
tion which he has at his command. In other words, he cannot 
hope to make his observations in a sterilized medium, but must 
take into consideration, from the beginning, those externals 
into which the student of the data of the statistical period will 
eventually attempt to place his acquired results. 

One does not deny that the factor of speculation was present 
in ancient and medieval economic life. But the student who 
gives his attention to the economic study of these fields must 
take warning that this economic agent, so powerfully and 
capriciously disturbing in the course of the modern business 
cycle, was far less potent in the earlier historical periods. The 
development of the credit system and the tremendous accelera- 
tion of the transmisson of both goods and information have 
given to this factor a much greater effect upon the course of 
business events in the period of statistical data. 

The warning which I wish to give to the student of ancient 
and medieval economic life applies in more marked degree to 
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those who are attempting to teach history by the " sociologi- 
cal " approach. I must waive the question as to the present 
possibility of resolving the complexities of social phenomena 
by the process of mathematical analysis of statistical data, be- 
ing incompetent to discuss it. Yet I am confident that the 
statistical approach is the only one which offers any hope of 
scientific results in sociological studies. The "social" his- 
torian must be aware of the fact that the loss of all " vital " 
statistics in ancient and medieval life — if such ever existed in 
any degree which would make them available for the study of 
the forces and accidents which moved society — is even more 
complete than the loss in the economic field. The period of 
the existence of social statistics, in any exact use of that term, 
is synchronous with the period of economic statistics. In the 
earlier period satisfactory results upon such questions as popu- 
lation movements, admixture of different racial strains, effects 
of disease and dietetics and their social results, cannot be at- 
tained, for scientific or semi-scientific use, because of the ab- 
sence of sufficient information. Here again, in the ancient field 
at least, we shall be able to present to the sociologist the mere 
fragments of a mosaic, questionable conclusions based upon 
broken and scattered data. 

I am fully aware that statistics were once available upon cer- 
tain phases of the economic life of ancient times, particularly 
in the field of agricultural production in Ptolemaic and Roman 
Egypt. There the government kept annual and most detailed 
accounts of all the crops planted and of the amount of the pro- 
duction for each kind of crop. Some of these reports have 
been recovered in recent years and are of great value and in- 
terest to us. But they now exist for isolated and small districts 
only, and even for these without anything like the continuity of 
series necessary to actual statistical treatment. It is unfortun- 
ate, but it is true, that we will never have the information in 
quantity for satisfactory results by the statistical method. 

For the study of the " market " — in the sense of the demand 
for consumables at a given price and subject to the speculative 
element induced by the manufacture and storing of goods for 
future, rather than purely immediate, consumption — the invest- 
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igator in the fields of ancient and medieval history will be in 
somewhat better case than in the study of business cycles. The 
systematic organization and exploitation of archaeological evi- 
dence in the ancient period is already progressing to the point 
that the geographic market extension of a number of the Greek 
city-states and cities of the Roman Empire, and the control of 
these markets by changing centers of production, are becoming 
increasingly clear. But again the picture which we may paint 
will remain impressionistic, and the outlines, though correct in 
the main, always rough and approximate. In the matter of 
price we will never be able to supply that accurate and definite 
body of data which the economists would desire us to give for 
their use. 

W. L. Westermann. 
Cornell University. 



